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Into  the  mist  my  guardian  prows  put  forth; 

Behind  the  mist  my  virgin  ramparts  lie; 
The  Warden  of  the  Honour  of  the  North, 

Sleepless  and  veiled  am  I." 


The  Song  of  the  Cities. 


Stodefc  Halifax. 


Of  course,  if  history  is  a  sealed  book  to 
you,  and  if  you  have  no  imagination,  you 
may  visit  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Forum, 
the  Acropolis,  the  Holy  City  itself,  and  remain 
unmoved.  So,  as  a  hasty  tourist,  you  may 
dash  through  Halifax,  and  put  yourself  on  record 
as  having  seen  only  a  certain  number  of  build- 
ings much  in  need  of  paint  and  the  scrubbing- 
brush.  In  fact,  more  than  one  sapient  traveller 
has  done  so;  but  Halifax  is  like  Wordsworth's 
poet;  you  must  love  her,  ere  to  you  she  will 
seem  worthy  of  your  love.  Perhaps  the  un- 
wavering devotion  of  half  a  life-time  may  be 
considered  as  giving  the  present  writer  some 
title  to  discourse  upon  those  attractions  of  our 
old  gray  city  by  the  sea,  which  must  ever 
remain  hidden  from  the  casual  eye. 

One  feature  must  be  plain  even  to  the  least 
observant,  the  unmatched  magnificence  of  the 
setting.  "Beautiful  for  situation" — the  phrase 
of  the  Psalmist  for  his  sacred  city  fits  the 
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capital  of  the  Mayflower  Province.  Before  her 
feet  lies  the  great  land-locked  harbour,  where 
the  old  three-deckers  used  to  swing  at  their 
anchors;  on  her  right  extends  the  long  fiord  we 
call  the  "Arm";  on  her  left  is  a  second  inner 
haven  twenty  miles  in  circuit  called  Bedford 
Basin.  The  centre  is  the  hill  crowned  with  a 
huge  star-shaped  citadel,  built  to  repel  an 
enemy  that  never  came.  From  this  point  of 
vantage,  you  can  see  how  the  peaceful  roofs 
huddle  close  around  the  base  of  the  protecting 
stronghold,  and  how  the  dark  blue  water  washes 
all  sides  of  the  triangular  peninsula  on  which 
the  city  stands.  No  town  in  Canada  has  a 
finer  park  or  more  delightful  walks  and  drives 
so  near  at  hand,  or  such  ample,  accessible  play- 
grounds for  the  health  and  diversion  of  its 
people.  Look  where  you  will,  towards  what- 
ever point  of  the  compass,  at  whatever  season 
of  the  year,  from  the  walk  round  the  citadel 
moat,  and 

Straight  the  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
While  the  landscape  round  it  measures. 

Haligonians  are  firmly  persuaded  in  their  own 
minds  that  nowhere  else  in  the  wide  world  are 
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sky  and  water  more  deliciously  blue  than  over 
and  about  their  beloved  city.  As  I  have  heard 
with  my  own  ears  a  true-born  Irishman  confess 
that  the  harbour  was  bluer  than  Dublin  Bay, 
perhaps  they  are  not  so  far  wrong. 

Thus  much,  anyone,  even  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  can  see  for  himself.  My  pleas- 
ing task  is  to  reveal  what  remains  secret  to  the 
eye  of  sense. 

That  blue  harbour  saw  the  poor  rem- 
nant of  D'Anville's  shattered  armada  creeping 
in  to  the  last  act  of  its  tragedy.  It  was  alive 
with  the  sails  of  Saunders  and  Boscawen.  It 
has  floated  every  flag  and  every  fashion  of 
craft  from  eighteenth  century  privateers  to 
Southern  blockade-runners  and  the  steel  leviath- 
ans of  modern  war  and  commerce.  Every  spot 
has  its  story.  On  George's  Island  the  first 
settlers  landed;  there  Acadian  prisoners  were 
confined.  At  Mauger's  Beach  once  dangled  in 
chains  the  six  mutineers  of  the  Columbine, 
while  the  body  of  Jordan  the  pirate  swung 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  By  the 
Eastern  Passage,  the  Confederate  cruiser  Talla- 
hassee made  her  famous  escape.  The  little 
square  graveyard  on  MacNab's  reminds  the 
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spectator  how  Dr.  Slayter  laid  down  his  life 
in  service  on  the  cholera-stricken  emigrants  of 
the  England.  Thrum  Cap  recalls  the  tragedy 
of  La  Tribune.  On  Sunday,  June  6,  1813,  two 
frigates  came  slowly  up  the  harbour,  with  their 
scuppers  running  red,  as  the  sailors  swabbed 
the  decks.  They  were  the  little,  weather-beaten 
Shannon  and  her  big,  handsome  prize  the 
Chesapeake,  after  their  historic  duel  six  days 
before  off  Boston  light-house.  There  was  great 
rejoicing  in  Halifax  that  day. 

Beneath  the  modern  city  of  the  twentieth 
century  an  ancient  city  lies  buried.  Up  and 
down  these  time-worn  thoroughfares  have  passed 
thousands  of  dead  men,  sailors,  soldiers,  citizens 
great  and  small,  empire-builders  in  their  way. 
They  did  their  work  and  they  took  their  wages. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  the  historic  sense  more 
real  and  living  than  those  who  tread  the  pave- 
ments to-day.  Once  the  sedan-chair  was  carried 
where  the  motor  glares  and  hoots. 

Halifax  is  a  fiat  city:  it  owes  its  existence 
to  a  military  necessity.  It  was  built  and  first 
settled  by  men  from  disbanded  regiments  and 
paid-off  ships,  which  had  been  fighting  the 
nation's  chivalrous  battles  in  defence  of  Maria 
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Theresa's  queenly  right.  There  were  mariners 
from  Vernon's  ships  that  captured  Porto  Bello, 
and  soldiers  who  had  fought  at  Fontenoy.  For 
a  century  and  a  half,  Halifax  was  a  garrison 
town  and  a  naval  station;  and,  on  its  history, 
the  pageantry  of  war  has  left  its  ineffaceable 
mark. 

It  does  not  matter  where  you  turn,  the 
suggestion  of  the  place  begins  to  work  at  once 
Here  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  "Grand 
Parade",  just  where  it  always  has  been,  since 
the  pig-tailed  axe-men  of  Cornwallis  hewed  it 
out  of  the  spruce  forest,  in  the  Year  of  Grace, 
1749.  Halifax  was  then  a  rude  encampment  of 
log-huts,  ruled  by  a  British  colonel,  auu  de- 
fended against  the  French  and  Indians  by  a 
line  of  palisades  and  an  abattis  of  felled  trees 
running  between  five  block-houses,  as  Jeffrey's 
chart  declares.  Before  the  town  was  three 
months  old,  the  Indians  waylaid  and  killed 
four  soldiers  out  of  a  party  of  six  cutting  wood 
on  the  Dartmouth  side.  For  ten  years  or  more, 
it  was  as  much  as  a  man's  life  was  worth  to 
stray  outside  the  pickets.  But  in  that  decade, 
the  town  grew.  Short's  drawings  show  that 
the  parish  church  had  been  built,  as  well  as  not 


a  few  substantial  houses  of  a  design  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  older  streets.  The  Grand  Parade  is 
clear,  if  not  level,  and  four  companies  of  Foot 
are  drilling  on  it,  with  halberdiers,  field  guns 
and  a  bell-of-arms.  Almost  every  marching 
regiment  on  the  Army  List  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  lain  in  Halifax  barracks,  and  has  been 
put  through  its  facings  on  this  small  plot  of 
ground.  Here  the  earliest  provincial  statutes 
were  published,  by  being  read  aloud  by  the 
provost-marshal,  after  summons  by  tuck  of 
drum.  In  the  olden  days  the  impressive 
ceremony  of  guard  mounting  took  place  here 
every  morning,  with  the  troop  and  salute  be- 
fore relieving.  When  the  Imperial  garrison  was 
withdrawn,  and  Canada  took  over  their  duties, 
the  band  of  the  R.  C.  R.  used  to  play  here  on 
Saturday  mornings,  a  last  flash  of  ancient 
military  ritual,  which  once  brightened  this 
historic  spot  with  the  bravery  of  martial  scarlet 
and  gold. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Parade, 
sedan-chairs  could  once  be  had  for  hire.  They 
were  advertised  in  the  same  paper  with  hair- 
powder  (plain  and  scented),  and  pomatum. 
Those  three  things  bring  up  the  whole  eighteenth 
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century.  Once,  when  Halifax  was  hard  pressed 
for  provisions,  the  governor  commandeered  the 
hair-powder — it  was  simply  flour — to  make 
bread. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Parade  stands 
the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Paul's,  the  oldest 
Protestant  church  in  Canada,  just  where  it 
has  stood  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  is  essentially  a  London  church  of  the  eighteenth 
century  such  as  Hogarth  drew,  and  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  rejoiced  to  see  rising  outside  the 
City.  It  boasts  a  Royal  foundation.  Its  walls 
are  covered  with  marbles  and  brasses  inscribed 
with  the  history  of  our  old  families.  Two 
monuments  come  from  the  studios  of  Chantrey 
and  Gibson.  The  tablet  to  gallant  captain 
Evans  is  a  memorial  of  the  most  important 
naval  action  ever  fought  in  our  coastal  waters. 
The  King  of  France  had  a  picture  painted  by 
Rossel  to  commemorate  the  battle  as  a  French 
victory,  and  the  picture  was  engraved  by  Degue- 
vauviller.  Another  tablet  has  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  hero  of 
Stony  Creek.  The  old  church  has  seen  strange 
sights  in  its  time, — a  congregation  of  Micmacs 
hearing  service  in  their  own  wild  tongue,  a 
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whole  battalion  of  Hessians  receiving  the  com- 
munion at  one  time,  pompous  weddings,  christ- 
enings, funerals,  processions.  Round  the  gal- 
lery hang  the  hatchments  of  forgotten  worthies, 
rich  in  armorial  devices.  The  communion  plate 
dates  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  church  was  balanced 
by  a  college  at  the  other  end  of  the  Parade. 
It  was  a  plain,  solid,  dignified  Georgian  edifice 
like  the  Province  House  and  Government  House. 
Few  institutions  of  learning  beg^n  more  aus- 
piciously. The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  a 
Royal  governor,  with  imposing  ceremony.  With 
colours  flying,  and  music  playing,  the  red-coats 
made  a  lane  from  Government  House  to  the 
Parade,  through  which  passed  in  stately  pro- 
cession His  Excellency  with  his  glittering  staff, 
the  civic  magistrates,  dignitaries  of  all  sorts, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  citizens.  The 
Grand  Master  of  the  Free  Masons  had  his 
part.  Prayers  were  said,  the  stone  was  lowered 
into  its  place  and  duly  tapped  with  a  silver 
trowel.  The  same  tool  was  used  a  century 
later  by  Prince  Charming  in  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  Shirreff  Hall  at  Studley.  Thus  was 
Dalhousie  College  publicly  instituted,  May  22, 
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1820.  For  years  it  served  all  sorts  of  purposes 
save  that  for  which  it  was  designed.  A  museum, 
a  debating  club,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  post- 
office,  an  infant  school,  a  painting  club,  and  a 
pastry-cook's  establishment  all  found  shelter 
at  different  times  under  this  complaisantly 
hospitable  roof.  In  the  dire  year  1834,  it  was 
turned  into  a  cholera  hopsital.  In  time  it  was 
used  for  its  proper  purpose,  and  the  early 
students  are  thought  to  have  sported  the  Scot- 
tish gown  of  flaming  scarlet,  now  seen  only  at 
St.  Andrews. 

Westward  of  the  Parade,  half  way  up  the 
steep  glacis  stands  the  quaint  clock-tower  built, 
saith  Dame  Rumor,  not  quite  correctly,  by 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  to  remind  Haligonians  of 
the  exact  time  of  day.  His  office  at  head- 
quarters, the  same  trusty  gossip  reporteth,  was 
full  of  all  varieties  of  clocks,  watches,  time- 
pieces, chronometers,  horologes,  sun-dials,  hour- 
glasses, for  the  encouragement  of  punctuality 
in  all  and  sundry  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
both  military  and  civilians.  In  truth,  His 
Royal  Highness  was  a  martinet  formed  in  the 
hard  old  Prussian  school,  and  a  rigorous  en- 
forcer of  discipline.  When  he  took  his  final 
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leave  of  Halifax  in  1800,  he  left  eleven  poor 
fellows  under  sentence  of  death  for  mutiny  and 
desertion.  Eight  were  reprieved  under  the  gal- 
lows, and  three  were  hanged  on  it  by  the  neck 
until  they  were  dead. 

Altogether  the  Duke  of  Kent  resided  in 
Halifax  for  six  years  as  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  and  this  period  is  justly  regarded  as 
our  Age  of  Gold.  They  were  very  splendid 
and  jolly  days,  but  I  am  afraid  they  were  also  ex- 
ceedingly improper.  Old  Halifax  was  in  truth, 
an  eighteenth  century  garrison  town  with  morals 
to  match.  In  those  good  old  times,  the  army 
and  navy  were  not  exactly  convent  schools, 
and  the  city  itself  was  perilously  rich.  The 
invincible  British  Navy  swept  the  merchantmen 
of  our  enemies  off  the  seas;  lawful  prizes  came 
in  almost  daily,  and  the  stream  of  guineas 
flowed  like  water.  Privateering  was  a  most 
profitable  form  of  speculation.  Fortunes  were 
made  rapidly  and  kept  as  well  as  made.  The 
generous  hospitality  of  the  old-time  Halifax 
merchants  was  famous.  In  such  a  community 
the  Prince  was  the  social  centre;  he  set  the  ex- 
ample, and  the  pace.  His  portrait  by  Weaver 
in  the  Legislative  Library  shows  him  young, 
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slim,  and  not  ill-looking  in  his  Fusilier  uniform; 
but  he  was  the  Prince  of  the  Creevy  Papers 
and  of  Shelley's  fierce  invective — "the  dregs 
of  their  dull  race."  In  the  fulsome  address  of 
welcome,  he  was  hailed  as  a  second  Caesar, 
because  he  had  been  campaigning  in  Martin- 
ique. From  that  same  famous  island,  the  home 
of  Napoleon's  empress,  he  brought  in  his  train 
a  beautiful  and  charming  French  lady,  Madame 
de  Saint  Laurent.  Over  his  household  she 
presided,  and  respectable  Halifax,  with  the 
Bishop's  lady  at  their  head,  had  to  call  upon 
her.  Some  families  refused  to  do  so,  and  there 
was  a  black  mark  set  against  their  names. 
Even  after  the  Duke  left  Halifax,  they  were 
never  invited  to  Government  House. 

Preferring  the  country  to  the  city,  the  Duke 
lived  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  at 
Friar  Lawrence's  Cell,  the  fine  place  of  Sir 
John  Went  worth  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin, 
now  known  as  Prince's  Lodge.  All  that  remains 
of  its  splendor  is  the  rotunda  where  the  band 
used  to  play  on  gala  days.  The  ruins  inspired 
the  finest  page  of  Haliburton's  prose.  Years 
before  the  Duke's  time,  good  Mr.  MacGregor 
and  saintly  Henry  Alleyne  gave  their  testimony 
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as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  city.  To  them 
it  was  the  City  of  Destruction.  No  doubt  the 
moralist  had  cause  to  shake  his  head.  At  the 
same  time,  the  balls,  parties,  levees,  dinners, 
the  Sunday  reviews  and  races  on  the  Common, 
the  illuminations  for  great  victories  by  sea  and 
land,  the  feasting,  the  fighting,  the  raids  of  the 
press-gang,  the  constant  military  bustle  of  the 
streets,  the  coming  and  going  of  swift  ships  in 
the  harbour,  the  wealthy  prizes  sold  at  the 
wharf  head  filled  this  demure  old  town  with 
brilliant,  stirring  spectacle,  down  to  the  dram- 
atic close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Halifax  was  founded  as  a  military  neces- 
sity. It  has  been  a  pivotal  point  in  four  great 
wars,  and  in  each  it  has  prospered  exceedingly. 

At  the  bee-hive  like  portal  of  the  Citadel 
stand  two  muzzled  mortars,  which  were  used 
at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  when  it  fell  before 
the  genius  of  Wolfe.  Though  mute  now  for 
ever,  they  speak  by  their  silence  of  great  deeds 
done.  Another  reminder  of  that  same  feat  of 
arms  is  the  hotel  beside  St.  Paul's.  When 
Pitt's  sappers  and  miners  blew  the  great  ram- 
parts of  Louisbourg  into  the  moat,  Mr.  Sec- 
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retary  Bulkeley,  Irish  gentleman,  quondam 
dragoon  officer  and  King's  messenger  got  him 
a  ship-load  of  the  good  cut  stone  to  build  this 
mansion.  Bulkeley  was  a  character,  a  little 
man  of  many  accomplishments,  an  excellent 
chess-player,  a  bold  rider,  and  a  draughtsman 
of  no  mean  skill.  He  was  the  right  hand  of 
Cornwallis  in  founding  the  city,  and  for  half  a 
century,  he  managed  it,  and  the  Province,  and 
the  successive  governors,  as  they  came,  a  quiet, 
tactful,  efficient  power  behind  the  throne. 
His  hospitality  was  famous.  His  dining-room 
with  the  black  marble  mantel-piece  was  the 
scene  of  splendid  entertainment  for  foreign 
grandees  and  Princes  of  the  Blood. 

George  Street  traverses  the  Parade  and 
runs  down  to  the  market  wharf.  A  fanciful 
view  of  Halifax  "from  ye  topmast  head,"  pub- 
lished in  London  six  months  after  its  founda- 
tion, shows  the  waterside  decorated  with  a 
gallows  and  a  pillory.  Perhaps  the  gallows 
was  imaginar}'.  When  Peter  Cartel  was  hanged 
for  stabbing  Abram  Goodsides,  boatswain's 
mate  of  the  Beaufort  transport,  tradition  says 
he  was  hanged  on  a  tree.  I  have  talked  to  an 
old  Halifax  lady,  who  remembered,  as  a  child 
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being  hurried  by  her  nurse  past  the  pillory, 
where  an  old  man  stood  to  be  pelted  by  the 
ragamuffins  of  the  town.  When  the  poor-house 
was  built,  the  estimates  provided  for  a  whipping- 
post. Criminals  were  hanged  in  chains.  Sailors 
were  flogged  round  the  fleet,  and  soldiers  in  the 
barrack  square.  One  old  Haligonian  remem- 
bered seeing  a  sailor  lifted  over  the  side  of  his 
ship  in  his  hammock  after  such  a  flogging.  He  died 
five  days  later.  Another  remembered,  as  a  boy, 
seeing  soldiers'  wives  crying  outside  the  gate  of 
the  Glacis  Barracks,  while  their  husbands  were 
being  torn  with  the  cat,  inside.  Thieves  were 
branded  with  hot  irons.  These  were  usual 
punishments  in  the  good  old  times. 

When  Cornwallis  came  first,  he  held  coun- 
cil in  the  cabin  of  the  Beaufort,  round  the  long, 
low  oaken  table  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
ante-room  of  the  Council  Chamber.  By  the 
middle  of  October,  1749,  there  was  ready  for 
him  a  small  one-storey  building,  the  frame  of 
which  came  from  Boston.  Eight  or  nine  years 
later,  it  had  given  place  to  the  rather  fine  two- 
storey  building  to  be  seen  in  Short's  plate, 
with  a  sentry-box  at  the  gate,  and  an  original 
British  Grenadier  mounting  guard.  This  was 
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the  Governor's  official  residence,  and  often  the 
scene  of  deep  wassail  in  the  olden  time.  The 
present  Province  House  dates  from  1811,  and 
cost  52,000  pounds  sterling,  a  vast  sum  for 
those  days.  Government  House  was  begun  in 
1800  and  "rendered  habitable"  some  five  years 
later.  Both  are  noble  monuments  of  provin- 
cial pride  and  provincial  wealth. 

The  Province  House  is  the  architect's  joy, 
and  Halifax  artists  have  drawn  it  with  affec- 
tion. From  the  massive  arches  of  the  founda- 
tion to  the  Adam  stucco  of  the  old  fire-places, 
it  well  repays  study.  For  simple  dignity,  it 
is  hard  to  find  a  building  surpassing  our  House 
of  Parliament.  The  Assembly  is  still  opened 
with  impressive  ceremony.  The  gravelled  court- 
yard within  the  tall  iron  railing  is  filled  before 
three  o'clock  by  the  guard  of  honour,  with  the 
regimental  colours  and  the  band.  The  Lieut- 
enant-Governor drives  up  under  the  thunder 
of  a  salute  from  the  Citadel.  Before  entering, 
our  ruler  pauses  on  the  low  platform  before  the 
doorway,  the  band  plays  the  National  Anthem, 
and  the  soldiery  present  arms.  In  January 
1842,  no  less  a  person  than  Charles  Dickens, 
passenger  in  the  Cunarder  America  was  present 
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at  the  opening  of  the  House.  He  records  it 
was  "like  looking  at  Westminster  through  the 
wrong  end  of  the  telescope." 

Our  local  House  of  Lords  deliberates  in  a 
magnificent  chamber,  which  so  far  has  escaped 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  It  is  also  the  provincial 
Valhalla  or  Westminster  Abbey,  containing 
portraits  of  Nova  Scotia's  distinguished  sons. 
Though  some  are  no  more  than  enlarged  and 
coloured  photographs,  they  form  a  valuable 
record.  Here  is  Haliburton,  the  inventor  of 
Sam  Slick.  Here  is  Sir  Fenwick  Williams, 
whose  brilliant  defence  of  Kars  almost  redeems 
the  tragic  muddle  of  the  Crimea.  Here  is 
"Jack"  Inglis  of  the  Rifles,  who  held  Lucknow 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Great  Mutiny. 
Until  recently  it  contained  a  Benjamin  West, 
a  portrait  of  Chief-Justice  Strange  in  his  scarlet 
robes.  There  are  full  length  portraits  of  George 
I  and  George  III,  with  their  resplendent  queens. 

The  Legislative  Library  is  another  quaint 
chamber  with  its  alcoves,  and  gallery,  and  huge 
Palladian  window  facing  east.  Here  is  pre- 
served the  North  Atlantic  Neptune,  the  very 
charts  once  owned  and  used  by  Nelson  himself. 
Before  the  ceiling  was  lowered,  this  was  the 
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court-room.  The  first  man  to  be  tried  in  it 
was  Richard  John  Uniacke  for  the  fatal  duel 
in  which  he  shot  and  killed  William  Bowie 
at  the  north  government  farm  near  the  Lady 
Hammond  Road.  An  old  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance remembered  the  seconds  coming  in  the 
early  morning  for  pillows  to  put  in  the  carriage, 
which  was  to  convey  the  wounded  man  to  his 
home.  Uniacke  entered  the  court-room  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  his  father,  the  Attorney-General, 
an  aged  giant  of  a  man  dressed  in  a  snuff- 
coloured  suit,  and  carrying  a  seven-foot  staff 
in  his  hand.  He  made  a  little  speech  to  the 
jury;  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  code;  and  no 
jury  would  convict  a  gentleman  for  his  part 
in  an  affair  of  honour.  Here  too  were  tried  the 
wretched  pirates  of  the  barque  Saladin  for 
their  sordid  crime.  On  the  2nd  of  March, 
1835,  Howe  was  tried  in  this  room  for 
libelling  the  magistrates  of  Halifax.  For 
five  hours,  these  walls  rang  with  the  elo- 
quence, which  not  only  assured  the  triumph 
of  his  acquittal,  but  revealed  to  himself,  and 
to  Nova  Scotia,  his  unrivalled  power  of 
the  tongue.  Here  hang  the  portraits  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  uniform,  and  of  such 
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distinguished  Nova  Scotians  as  Samuel  Cunard, 
founder  of  the  great  steamship  line,  and  of  Sir 
Provo  Wallis,  who  commanded  the  Shannon 
after  his  senior  officers  fell,  and  who  rose  to  be 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  The  treasure  of  the 
collection  is  a  fine  Hoppner,  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Hoffmann. 

All  this  does  not  begin  to  exhaust  the  his- 
toric significance  of  Halifax.  I  have  only  walk- 
ed, in  fancy,  down  one  short  street  and  pointed 
to  three  or  four  old  buildings,  closely  bound 
up  with  our  civic  life.  The  associations  of  other 
churches,  the  cemeteries,  the  forts,  the  streets, 
the  monuments,  the  environs,  the  public  build- 
ings, the  Dock  Yard,  the  personalities  and 
achievements  of  Haligonians,  the  share  of 
Halifax  in  four  great  wars,  civic  feats  and  legends 
and  anecdotes,  I  must  leave  untouched.  My 
theme  is  well  nigh  inexhaustible.  I  have  no 
more  than  hinted  at  the  mines  of  interest  in 
the  storied  past  of  the  gray  old  city  by  the  sea. 
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